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Geschichte des Volkerbundgedankens in Deutschland. By Veit Valentin. 
Berlin; Hans Robert Engelmann. 1920. pp. vi, 170. 

The author has assembled a mass of material bearing upon international 
peace and world organization, from writings during the past two centuries 
of German philosophers, historians, and publicists. He has analyzed and 
compared the material, and he has described the environment, personal 
and historical, under which these contributions came to be written. The 
denouement leads the author to contemplate the wide discrepancy between 
the quantity of energy expended in Germany in the cause of peace and 
the sterility of achievement with the official classes and the reigning 
dynasty. He therefore seeks to explain this result which, to borrow a 
recent title, might have been designated quite properly, at least from a 
German viewpoint, "the greatest failure in all history." Let the author 
speak. He is referring to the period of the Hague Conferences. 

Official and Imperial Germany was cold toward the idea of a community of states. 
. . . Official Germany unfortunately failed to observe that for more than a generation 
something new had developed in the great world. The spirit of the French ^Revolution 
had entered into a spiritual marriage with Anglo-Saxon Puritanism from which issued 
political doctrines of tremendous attraction. Nothing less than a second epoch of 
enlightenment had developed, having many characteristics, both of strength and weak- 
ness, of the movement of the eighteenth century. Toward this phenomenon Imperial 
Germany adopted an attitude almost archaic. . . . Germany became the land of 
political romanticism. This great contrast of spirit then combined with more material 
divergencies. The new political orientation was adopted in western Europe and 
America by the interests of bourgeois capitalism, while the same classes in Germany 
rendered service to the political romanticism of the absolutistie state. Enlightenment 
conquered romanticism, or to express it in terms of the antithesis with which we have 
become familiar m this history of the league-of-nations idea in Germany, Kant con- 
quered Hegel (pp. 154-155). 

It is, of course, necessary to follow the author's analysis of German 
thought contained in the body of the work before one fully understands 
his meaning. He begins with Leibniz, who sought to apply the plans of 
the Abbe St. Pierre and of Cruce toward strengthening the Holy Roman 
Empire and making it a true civitas dei. Leibniz and his school justified 
this end mainly upon teleologic principles. Against this complacent phi- 
losophy, the most effective blow was struck by Rousseau. The author thinks 
that Rousseau changed the whole trend of German pacifist thought, for 
his influence was widely reflected in the writings of Herder, Wieland and 
Kant. 

The author rightly gives to Kant the place of honor among German 
philosophers dealing with international relations. He emphasizes the fact 
that Kant was the first to develop the idea of a league of nations upon 
purely ethical and legal grounds. Kant favored the idea as a result of 
logical deductions, whereas with Schelling and Wagner it was the goal 
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of universal evolution; and with Novalis, a religious postulate (p. 54). 
The author points to the widespread influence of Kant outside Germany; 
what is of especial interest to us, he indicates that the resolutions of the 
Massachusetts Legislative Assembly of 1844, dealing with a league of na- 
tions, followed closely the proposals of Kant (p. 80). 

In direct conflict with the Kantian school was the philosophy of Hegel, 
for it could not tolerate the idea of any limitation upon the sovereignty 
of states. The Hegelian statesman regards even the conception of a bind- 
ing treaty between states only in the nature of a paradox. The author's 
analysis of the many contributions made by others on both sides of this 
irrepressible conflict is most valuable; it is clear, logical, and yet not 
overextended. 

Curiously enough, so far as the practical elaboration of plans for world 
organization is concerned, the most notable contributions were not made 
by Germans at all, but by two distinguished Swiss publicists, Sartorius 
and Bluntschli, who for a time taught at German universities. Even 
Vattel, to whom the author refers as "the Geheimrat of Dresden" (p. 91), 
was also Swiss, although long in the diplomatic service of Saxony. 

In the conflict between the Kantian and Hegelian philosophies, the 
author discovers an explanation of the World War. But the war did not 
prove so much that Kant had conquered Hegel in the world outside Ger- 
many, as that Hegel conquered Kant in the homeland of both. Indeed, 
Kant's victory still remains to be won. No one seems to realize this better 
than the author; and, having made his apology, he finally asserts his hope 
that, in the end, national and international interests may tend to become 
identified through the influence of better social education and the growth 
of human solidarity. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 



A Monograph on Plebiscites, with a collection of official documents. By 
Sarah Wambaugh. Prepared under the supervision of James Brown 
Scott, Director of the Division of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1920, pp. xxxv + 1088. 

The Employment of the Plebiscite in the Determination of Sovereignty. 
By Johannes Mattern. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, Series XXXVIII, No. 3.] Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920, pp. ix -4- 214. 

When President Wilson returned to the Peace Conference in March, 
1919, he carried with him advance sheets of a part of Miss Wambaugh 's 
work, which had been in preparation during the preceding year, and which 



